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A GENTLE JURY. 



Scene. -^Bare and business-like room. Practical door at back, 
c. Long table across middle of stage. Twelve armchairs ; two L. 
F. ; three R. F. ; one in front of table, R. ; two in front of tcdfle, L. ; 
one at end, L. ; three behind table. On table a pile of soiled cards 
on which is printed ** Guilty^'* or ** Not Guilty^'* in black letters. 
The door is swung open by Hackett, and the rest of the charctc^ 
tersfile in past him: Mrs. Dingley, Mrs. Blake, Mri|. Small, 
Mrs. Fairly, Mrs. Fort, Mrs. Jones, Miss Skinner, Mrs. 
Dyer, Miss Jellyson, Miss Smith, Mrs. Fritz. Miss Sharp, 
in this order. The sheriff follows them in, '^RS. Dingley 
takes her stand behind the table ; Mrs. Blake and Mrs. Small 
pass to L. F. ; Mrs. Fairly and Mrs, Fort go to r. f. ; Mrs. 
Jones follows them, and sits down at once in the chair nearest 
table of the three, taking out a blue stocking upon which she be- 
gins to knit placidly ; Miss Skinner, Mrs. Dyer, and Mrs. 
Fritz stand behind the table, L. ; Miss Smith, Miss Jellyson, 
and Miss Sharp behind table, R. 

Hackett. Here you are, ladies, all cosy and comfortable. 
When you get your verdict ready, just knock on the door. 

Mrs. Dingley. But suppose we want to know anything? 

Hack. Oh, rap on the door just the same. The men always 
4oes when they wants to send out for tobacco. 

Mrs. Ding, {with dignity^. You will not be troubled in that 
way this time. Now that you have a jury of women to deal with, 
you will not have to go after tobacco. 

Miss Sharp. No ; women can use their minds without the ex- 
citement of poisonous narcotics. 

Hack. Well, ladies, I hope there'll be nothing worse. 

(JHe bows, and goes out smiling. They all watch him, except Mrs. 
Jones, who pays no attention. He closes the door, and they all 

turn to front with a sigh of relief.) 

* 

Mrs. Blake. There, Pm glad that sherift's gone ! He has a 
sort of grin on all the time that I simply cannot stand ! 

Mrs. Fritz. Yes ; he seems to think it's awfully fimny to have 
a jury all of women. 1 don't see what there is in that that's so 
awfully fimny. 
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4 A GENTLE JURY. 

Mrs. Dyer (seating herself behind tables L.). Oh, there are 
some men that always find anything that a woman does funny. 

Miss Skinner (coming around to front of table ^ l.). Isn't it a 
glorious triumph for the cause to have at last a jury entirely of 
women. At last woman can be tried by her peers. Ladies (with 
gesture) y at last it is — 

Mrs. Blake (to Mrs. Small). If somebody doesn't stop her, 
she'll deliver one of her regular stump speeches. 

Mrs. Small. Yes, yes, Miss Skinner, it is glorious as you say ; 
but rd like to get through with it and go home. 

Miss Smith. Yes, we all want to go home. 

Miss Skin. Go home ! We are here to do our duty ; and — 

Mrs. Small. Of course. Miss Skinner; but my baby's sick, 
and I don't want to stay away from her a minute longer than I 
have to. 

Mrs. Blake (sympathetically). Oh, is she sick? Poor little 
thing ! What is the matter? 

(Mrs. Small and Mrs. Blake sit l. p., and converse together^ 

paying no more attention to the rest,) 

Mrs. Ding. Of course it is necessary to do our duty intelli* 
gently and faithfully, no matter how much time it takes. 

(Mrs. Fairly and Mrs. Fort «/, r. f., and talk together. Mrs. 

Jones knits on placidly,) 

Miss Sharp (coming to front of table r.). Yes, we must show 
that we can outdo men in deciding impartially and judicially. 

(The ladies all sit except Mrs. Dingley*, Miss Jellyson coming 
to P. L. Miss Jellyson begins to knit on a pair of toy reins. Mrs. 
"Dyer produces some embroidery.) 

Mrs. Jones. Quite nice and cosy, ain't it ? Just like the sew- 
ing-circles I used to go to before I moved West. 

Miss Smith. Yes ; isn't it like a sewing-circle? 

Mrs. Ding. I agree with Miss Sharp that this is a grave re- 
sponsibility that we have assumed, and we must show ourselves 
worthy of it. 

Miss Skin, (striking the table). Hear ! 

Mrs. Fair, (startled from her talk with Mrs. Fort). Is there 
any fine for not deciding right? 

Miss Sharp. Fine ! Whatever we do is right. 

Mrs. Fritz. Oh, no. My husband is a lawyer, and be told me 
that we had to decide according to the evidence, or the judge could 
set the verdict aside. 

Miss Skin, (turning toward her). And according to the law. 

Mrs. Fritz. Yes, according to the law and the evidence. 
That's what my husband said. 

Miss Smith. Yes ; that's what my father said too. 
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Mrs. Fair. But how can we tell what the law is ? 

Mrs. Ding. That's what the judge told us when he charged us. 

Mrs. Fair. Oh, I couldn't understand what he said at all ! 
Oh, I wish rd never been on the jury anyway ! 

Miss Skin. Your saying you wouldn't be on it wouldn't have 
let you off. Women can no longer shirk the responsibilities of 
civilization. 

Mrs. Fair, {looking around in consternation, and then appealing 
to Mrs. Jones). O Mrs. Tones, what shall I do? I don't know 
anything about law and evidence. 

Mrs. Jones {smiling^ and knitting on unconcernedly). Oh, 
that makes no difference. I don't know anything about law or 
evidence either ; but I know Tm going to vote against that bold- 
faced hussy that stood there in the witness-box as bold as brass, 
and lied away so glib. 

Mrs. Ding. Oh, you mustn't talk that way, Mrs. Jones. That 
was evidence, and we haven't any right to say that evidence is a 
lie. 

Mrs. Jones. If I know a thing is a lie, I shall say it's a lie, 
whether it's evidence or not. And for that matter, if it was law 
and I knew it wasn't right, I'd say the same thing. 

Miss Smith. Oh, my! Why — 

Mrs. Fritz. Why, whoever — 

Mrs. Dyer. Did you ever hear — 

Miss Jellyson. But you might be — 

Miss Sharp. But the cause of Womanhood and — 

Mrs. Ding, {rapping with her knuckles). Ladies, ladies ! 

Mrs. Jones. You know it's just the same with you all, only you 
don't dare say so. 

Mrs. Fort. Yes, I think just as you do, Mrs. Jones. 

Mrs. Fair. You've taken such a weight off of my mind. 

Miss Smith. Yes, it is a weight off of one's mind. 

Mrs.. Ding. There, there ! It will never do to go on like this. 
We shall never come to a decision at this rate. {She sits.) 

Miss Skin. Decision ! I came to a decision the minute I saw 
that dreadful-looking woman. The idea of her bringing suit 
against that nice-looking man! 

Miss Smith. Yes, wasn't he nice-looking ? 

Miss Skin. It's utterly absurd ! 

Miss Sharp. But you hadn't any right to make up your mind 
till you'd heard the witnesses. 

Miss Skin. But I did, all the same ; and I'd like to know who's 
going to make me change it ! 

Mrs. Ding. There, there ! 

(Mrs. Dingley talks with Miss Skinner and Miss Sharp across 
the table. The others all talk together.) 

Mrs. Fort, {to Mrs. Fairly). Oh, can you remember it? I 
am so glad. L've wanted that receipt this long time. 
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Mrs. Fair. Oh, I've made that cake too often to forget it. Be- 
sides, I always remember my receipts. 

Mrs. Fort. If 1 only had some paper to write it down. I've 
got a pencil. 

Mrs. Fair. Take one of those cards on the table. 

Mrs. Fort. Yes, that will do. 

{She goes to the table y and takes a handful of cards ^ reaching be- 
tween Miss Skinner and Miss Sharp.) 

Miss Sharp. What do you want of those? 
Mrs. Fort. Oh, just to take them. 

(She goes back to her seat, and begins to write with pencil on her 

watch-guard,) 

Mrs. Fair. Three cups of flour, one cup of butter, two eggs, 
one — 

Mrs. Fort. Oh, don't go so fast. Three cups of flour — 

Mrs. Ding. But if you insist upon following your prejudice you 
might be fined for contempt of court 

Mrs. Jones (contemptuously), I'd like to see anybody fine me 
for contempt of court. 

Mrs. Fair. Oh, is there anything else? What is contempt of 
court? 

Miss Skin. Bother ! They can't fine us for what we say here. 

Mrs. Fort. Oh, never mind that. Tell me the rest. Two 
eggs. What else? 

Miss Skin. Besides, there's a penalty for telling what's said in 
the jury-room. 

Mrs. Ding. Well, anyway we have to make up our minds now 
according to what we heard in the court. 

Miss Skin. Oh, well ; anybody whose mind isn't made up may 
make it up, of course. It doesn't take me forever to make up mine 
when the whole thing is as plain as a pikestafll 

(Everybody falls into private conversation except Mrs. Jones, who 

knits on placidly,) 

Mrs. Blake (to Mrs. Small). And as I was saying, after he'd 
been sick for three weeks he was so thin you wouldn't have known 
him. 

Mrs. Fort (to Mrs. Fairly, writing new cards, and putting 
them in her pocket). Yes, I think it is better steamed than bakea. 

Mrs. Dyer (to Mrs. Dingley). Oh, I wanted to ask you about 
that rufiled trimming. 

Miss Jel. (to Miss Smith). Won't you take hold of this so 
that I can measure it? 

(Miss Jellyson and Miss Smith rise, and measure the reins 

which Miss Jellyson is knitting,) 
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Miss Skin, {to Miss Sharp). Yes, I tell you that we shall gain 
votes if we have an entertainment. 

Miss Sharp. With amusing readings. 

Miss Skin. Of course. 

Miss Smith. How pretty that purple comes in. 

Miss Jel. Yes, doesn't it? 1 thouglit that out yesterday when 
that witness said siie had on a purple dress when he proposed to 
her. It came over me just like a Hash that that was what 1 wanted 
next to the butf. 

Miss Skin. (Jo Miss Sharp). Yes, if I were forewoman youd 
see very different doings. 

Miss Sharp {to Mrs. Dingley). DonH you think that it is time 
for us to take a vote ? 

Mrs. Ding. Oh, by all means. We will take a vote if the 
ladies are ready. I thought some might like to discuss a litde 
further first. 

Mrs. Fort. TU get some more cards. I'm perfectly delighted 
with these receipts. 

(^S*^^ goes toward the table, and gets more cards. Miss Jellyson 
and Miss Smith Jims A their measurmg.) 

Miss Jel. Thank you. I think I shall be able to finish it be- 
fore we come to a decision. {Sits.) 

Miss Smith. How do we vote? {Sits.) 

Mrs. Ding, {waving her hand toward cards). We put those 
things into a box. (Miss Skinner holds up cards,) 

Miss Skin. You mean if there happen to be any left when we 
get ready to use them. 

Mrs. Dyer. Oh, my, how sharp some folks can be ! 

Mrs. Fort. 1 only took two or three of the old things. They 
were too dirty to use. 

Miss Sharp. But you seem to have used them. 

Mrs. Jones. Yes, it's just like the sewing-circle. There was 
always somebody there to stir up things before we got through the 
afternoon. 

Mrs. Ding. Perhaps, ladies, we had better take a vote now. 
We have been here some time, and it may be expected of us. 

Miss Skin. I don't see any box to vote in. 

Mrs. Ding. There must be one somewhere. 

(Miss* Sharp, Miss Skinner, Mrs. Fritz, and Mrs. Dingley rise 

and look about after the box,) 

Mrs. Fritz. There isn't any box. 
Miss Jel. Then of course we can't vote. 
Miss Smith {seating herself at end of table ^ L.). No; ofcouirse 
we can't vote. 
Mrs. Jones. If s just as well. It saves a lot of bother. 
Mrs. Fritz {sitting behind table, r.). Yes ; thaf s what I think 
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too. My husband said that the voting would be the hardest part 
for me. 

Miss Sharp (l. f.). Vote ! Of course we'll vote ! Do you | 
suppose that we are to be cheated out of our right to vote by such [ 
a paltry trick as the hiding of the ballot-box ? \ 

Miss Skin. (r. f.). Knock on the door for the sheriff. 

(TA^y all look at one another in alarm, Mrs. Dingley, b. l. 
moves nearer to the table^ and looks around appedluiglyJ) 

Mrs. Ding. Will — will somebody please rap ? 

Miss Skin. It's your place to rap. 

Mrs. Ding. But I thought — 

Miss Sharp. Nobody else has a right to call the sheriff. 

Mrs. Ding, (approaching the door timidly). Well, I am ready 
to do my duty. (She knocks softly,) 

Miss Sharp. He can't hear that (Mrs. Dingley raps some- 
what louder,) 

Miss Skin. Oh, that's no use. You must knock louder than 
that if you want to get a man. 

Mrs. Dyer. Some can't get one even by knocking as loud as 
ever they can. 

Miss Skin. Do you mean me? I scorn men! 

Miss Sharp. So sad for the men ! 

Mrs. Small. O ladies, won't you please to do something so 
tiiat I can go home ? {She rises, and crosses to Mrs. Jones.) Mrs. 
Jones, can't you make them vote or something? 

Mrs. Jones. No, my dear, I can't. Women can't be driv. 

Mrs. Ding. We are going to vote, Mrs. Small, as soon as we 
get a box to vote in. (She raps loudly,) 

Hack, (entering), well, what is it? Verdict ready? (All but 
Mrs. Jones rise,) 

Mrs. Ding. Not yet. We haven't anything to vote in. The 
box is gone. 

Hack, (grinning). Box ? There ain't no box. The men vote 
in a hat. (The ladies look at each other in indignation or confu* 
lion,) 

Miss Sharp (to front). He insults Womanhood. 

Mrs. Ding. But we can't vote that way. 

Hack. I suppose you can't very tidily vote in your bonnets, 
marm. You may have my hat. (He holds out his hat. Mrs. 
Dingley takes it in an automatic manner,) There ain't nothing 
more, is there ? 

Mrs. Ding. Nothing, sir. 

Hack, (going), I'd be as quick with the vote as I could, ladies. 
The court is getting impatient. (Exit,) 

Miss Sharp. Odious monster ! 

Miss Skin* Horrid beast f 

(Mrs. Dingley walks to table, holding hat at arm's li$^gth* Ski 

drops the hat on table.) 
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MlRS. Ding. I wouldnH vote in his hat if I never voted at all ! 
Miss Sharp. Of course not ! 

{They all sit again, except Mrs. Dingley. Mrs. Small and Mrs. 
Fairly r. f. ; Mrs. Dyer <im</Mrs. Blake l. f. ; Miss Sharp 
and Miss Skinner as before; Mrs. Fort l. b. ; Miss Jellyson 
end of table, L. ; Miss Smith before table, l. ; Mrs. Fritz be- 
khui table r. ; Mrs. Jones as before; Mrs. Dingley behind 
table, c.) 

Mrs. Jones. We used to vote at the sewing-circle down to 
Saccarap' by piling votes up face down. 

Miss Skin. Yes ; that's the way. 

Mrs. Ding. Yes ; thatll do very well. Ladies, please prepare 
your ballots. 

(Mrs. Dyer, Mrs. Blake, Mrs. Small, Mrs. Fairly, all go to 
the table for ballots, and stand whispering in centre of stage. 
Miss Jellyson rises, and comes in front of table, l.) 

Miss Jel. I — I don't think Pve made up my mind quite. {She 
looks around apbealingly,) 

Miss Skin, {rising and coming to front), I've made up mv 
mind to vote against that horrid woman, and if you'll tell me which 
of these votes is against her, I'll vote this very moment ! {She goes 
to table for card.) 

Mrs. Ding. Why " guilty " would be against her, or — or 
•* not guilty," I dont think I'm quite clear myself, dear ; though 
of course we can make it any way we j^ease if we only agree before- 
hand. 

Miss Sharp {rising). Oh, that's not right at alL One of the 
persons in the case is the plaintiff, and the other is the defendant, 
and ** guilty " has to be for one, and ** not guilty " for the other. 

Miss Smith {rising) . But which is which ? 

Miss Sharp. I dont remember exactly ; but that's so any way. 

Mrs. Fritz {rising, and coming to front). My husband told 
me to vote ** not guilty," and he's a friend of the man, so ** not 
guilty" must be for the man, and ** guilty" for the woman. 

Mrs. Blake. I'll tell you how you can tell. Mv husband told 
me that the name of the person that comes first in the name of the 
case is the one that you vote for if you give a verdict of •* guilty," 
and the name of the one that comes laist is the one you vote lor 
if you vote ** not guilty." 

Miss Jel. But what is the name of the case ? {There is a mo- 
ment of silence,) 

Mrs. Ding. I don't quite remember whether it b ** Greengage 
V.S. Talbot" or " Talbot V.S. Greengage." Can anybody teU? 

Miss Skin. It is ** Talbot V.S. Greengage." 

Miss Sharp. It is ** Greengage V.S. Talbot." 

Mrs. Fritz. My husband says that it isn't V.S., it's versus. 
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• 

Miss Skin. Well, versus then. It's ** Talbot vs. Greengage." 

Mrs. Ding. That's not the way I remember it. 

Miss Skin. When I know a thing, I know it. It's ** Talbot vs. 
Greengage," I tell you. 

Miss Sharp. I know it isn't ; but if Miss Skinner's got it in her 
head that it is, the only thing to do is to call the sherift again. 

Mrs. Ding. I hate to call that man. 

Miss Skin. You needn't call him. I tell you it's " Talbot vs. 
Greengage." 

Mrs. Ding. Well, we ought to be sure. I'll call him. {She 
goes to dooTy and knocks,) 

Miss Jel. This is the first place I ever saw where you knock 
for folks to come in. 

Hack, {putting in his head). Well, ladies, what can I do for 
you this time? Verdict ready at last ? 

Mrs. Ding. Not quite. We only wanted to know what the 
name of this case is. 

Hack. What the — {Comes in,) Great Scott! Ain't you got 
as fu* as the name of the case yet? {The women shrink to r. and 
L. F. Mrs. Jones knits calmly ^ now and then scratching her head 
with a knitting-needle,) 

Mrs. Ding, {with dignity). We simply wished to inquire. 

Hack. Oh, certainly. Very natural curiosity. 

Miss Skin. You needn't sneer at us, sir, because we are 
women. 

Hack. Oh, not for the world! The case is that of "Green- 
gage vs. Talbot," for obtaining money under fraudulent pretences. 

Miss Jel. And is Talbot the man i 

Hack. Yes, Talbot is the man. Miss Greengage claims that 
he borrowed money of her under pretence of intended marriage. 

Mrs. Blake. Do you think he did ? 

Hack. Great Scott ! You don't expect me to have an opinion, 
do you? I'm under oath, ladies. 

Mrs. Blake. Well, I didn't know but you could tell something 
about it. It's dreadfully confusing. 

Hack. You'll have to figure it out among yourselves. {Exit.) 

Miss Skin, {turning to Mrs. Blake with an enraged gesture). 
I should think that for the credit of womanhood you might have 
been more careful what you said to that sheriff! He will go and 
tell just what you said to him. For my part I should think that 
there might have been sense enough in the room to keep from call- 
ing him in at all. I said all the time that it was ** Greengage vs. 
Talbot." 

Mrs. Ding. I beg your pardon, but it was because you were 
so positive that it was ** Talbot vs. Greengage" that I felt that 
there was no way of convincing you short of calling him in. (There 
is a general murmur. Miss Skinner mutters, but sits down, front 
of table, l.) Now that this is settled, we will take a vote, ladies. 
Those that are in favor of Miss Greengage will vote ** guilty," and 
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those that are in favor of Mr. Talbot will vote " not guilty." Se- 
lect your ballots, please. (Miss Sharp sits before table r.) 

Miss Skin, (risings and striking an oratorical attitude). I wish 
to say before we vote that it is well to remember that this is the 
first case that has ever been tried in America before a jury of 
women, and that it is necessary to bear in mind the fietct that the 
whole future of American women may be influenced by what we do. 
If we give a vote for this man, it will show that we are not narrow- 
minded, but that we are liberal enough to side with the right, even 
when it is in favor of one who has been an enemy of woman 
suf&age. 

Mrs. Fair. Has this man Talbot been against woman suffrage? 

Mrs. Ding. Yes; he^s written against it in the Squabtown 
Whoop-owL 

Mrs. Fort. Then that settles it. I will never vote for a man 
that has wished to keep our sex on the level of idiots, criminals, 
and minors, by depriving us of the ballot. 

Miss Smith. Yes, that settles it. {They all cackle approba^ 
tion.) 

Miss Sharp (rising). For my part, while I agree with what 
Miss Skinner says in regard to the importance of what we decide 
to do, I look at the matter from exactly the opposite point of view 
in regard to the verdict. What is the reason that women have 
been so long trampled under the feet of men if it is not that they 
have not held together? It is all very well to talk of being broad 
enough to give a verdict in favor of a man ; the verdicts are always 
in i^vor of men. 

Miss Smith. Hear ! Hear ! 

Miss Sharp. If we do not show that we are prepared to stand 
by our sex, how can women trust their cause in our hands ? We — 

Miss Skin. But I tell you — 

Miss Sharp. Please don't interrupt. We are here to represent 
the strength of Womanhood. We — 

Miss Skin. Of course — 

Miss Sharp. Sit down ! I am not through. We are the torch- 
bearers of the cause. All — 

Miss Skin. I — 

Miss Sharp. Will you sit down, and stop interrupting? (Miss 
Skinner sits,) All over the East they are watching us, and the 
Eastern papers say, and say rightly, that they are waiting to judge 
by the results in the West whether it is worth while to try woman 
suffrage or not. What will they say if the first woman jury in the 
country goes back on the sex? 

Miss Smith. What will they say? 

Miss Sharp. They will say — 

Miss Skin. Excuse me. Miss Sharp, but your front is coming 
off. (Miss Sharp clutches her scratch, ana retires to back, R., 
where she consults a pocket-mirror, and straightens her hair. 
Miss Skinner spreads out her hands in a broad gesture ^ and looks 
about her smiling,) There ; you see that I was right. 
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Miss Smith. Oh, yes ; you were right. 

Miss Jel. She hasn't a word to say. {Looking at Miss Sharp.) 
I sboulcf thiok it would be horrid to wear a wig. 

Miss Smith. Oh, so should I, 

Mrs. Small {suddenly and forcibly), O ladies, won't you 
please to vote so that I can go home? My baby is sick, and I am 
so worried that I don't know what to do. 

Mrs. Jones. Yes ; we may as well vote now as any time. Those 
that have made up their minds will keep to 'em, no matter what 
anybody says, and those that haven't any minds can vote one time 
as well as another. 

Mrs. Ding. What do you mean by having no minds? I call 
that insulting. 

Mrs. Jones. There ain't no men within hearing. 

Miss Skin. What's that to do with it? 

Mrs. Jones. Oh, what's the use of pretending among our- 
selves? 

(The ladies look at each other in indignation^ but Mrs. Jones knits 
on placidly, Mrs. Dingley seems about to speak angrily^ but 
controls nerself^ and speaks with exaggerated dignity,) 

Mrs. Ding. We will vote now. Please select your votes. 

{They move to the table, and begin to pick out cards,) 

Miss Jel. There are not votes enough here. 

Mrs. Ding. That is because they have been used up since we 
came into the room. 

Miss Smith. We shall have to call that sheriff again. 

Mrs. Ding. Nothing will induce me to have that horrid man 
summoned again. 

Mrs. Dyer (l. p.). You ma^ do what you like about voting 
and about the sheriff, but I am going home. 

All. Going home? 

Mrs. Dyer. Yes, going home. I am just sick of staying here, 
and I will never be on a jury again in my Ufe. {Rolls up her em- 
broidery energetically,) I don't know anything about the old case, 
and what's more I don^t want to. I am tired to death, and I am 
just going home. 

Miss Sharp. Why, you can't go ! The sheriff won't let you 
out. 

Mrs. Dyer. I should like to see him touch me. My husband 
would just tear him to pieces if he laid a hand on me. 

Miss Skin. But he nas to keep you here. It's the law. 

Mrs. Dyer. I don't care anything about the law. I resign 
from thift old jury, and that's the whole of it. Then I'm not a 
member. If I'm not a member of it, the sheriff hasn't any right to 
keep me shut up here as if I was a prisoner myself. It is shameful ; 
and I shall tell my husband just as soon as I get home. 
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Mrs. Small {settling her bonnet). Til resign too. I wish Td 
tiiou^t of it sooner. 1 must go home to my baby. 

Miss Skin, {standing before Mrs. Dyer). But you can't resign ! 
Nobody can resign from a yxry ! 

Mrs. Dyer. But I will resign ! 

Miss Skin., Miss Sharp, and Miss Smith. But you canH! 

Mrs. Dyer. Then what was I put on the nasty old jury for 
anyway? I thought it was going to be splendid. You ijo Miss 
Skinner") always said it would be when you lectured. I can't stay 
here, and if they will let me go, PU promise never to rote again. 
My husband said I shouldn't like it, and I don't ! I don't ! 

Mrs. Blake. There, there, Mrs. Dyer, don't get excited. 

(Mrs. Dyer and Mrs. Small consult together, going to back pf 

stage, L.). 

Mrs. Fritz. I say, we shall never agree to anything at this 
rate. Why not draw lots to see which way the verdict shall be? 

Miss Jel. {shaking her curls sentimentally), I cannot betray 
the trust of the State. 

Miss Smith. We cannot betray the trust ot the State. 

Mrs. Fort. I'll vote for anything if I may only be allowed to go 
home. 

(Mrs. Small and Mrs. Dyer advance to door, Mrs. Small 

kfwcks loudly,) 

Mrs. Ding. What are you doing? 

Mrs. Small. Knocking. (Hackett enters briskly,) 

Hack. Well, ladies, verdicTaf last? 

Mrs. Dyer (pleasantly). We are going home. Mrs. Small and 
I have resigned from the jury. 

Hack, {staring at them an instant). Resigned? Great Scott! 
Resigned ! Thunder and Mars ! {Laughs uproariously,) 

Mrs. Skin. What did I tell you? 

Mrs. Jones. This beats the sewing-circle all hollow ! 

Hack. Resigned, ladies? Jupiter gee-wilikins ! You can't re- 
sign from a jury. 

(Mrs. Dyer shrinks back; Mrs. Siaall goes forward with much 

determination . ) 

Mrs. Small. Will you stand out of my way, sir? I am going 
home to my sick baby. 

Hack, {setting his back against the door). Look here, ladies, 
Lord knows, I'd like to send you all home. It's always been my 
belief that women had no business round a court of justice, nohow; 
but you've been impanelled, and I've no right to let you go. 
You've got to give in a verdict, or stay here long enough to show 
that there ain't no possibility of your agreeing. 

Mrs. Small. Then I promise now not to agree. 



